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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Journal of a Residence in Scotland, and Tour 
through England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy; with a Memoir of the Author, 
and Extracts from his Religious Papers. 
Compiled from the manuscripts of the late 
Henry B. M‘Clellan. By I. M‘Clellan, Jr. 
1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. 
pp- 377. 


We give the entire title of this neat. little 
volume, because we think it is destined to be- 
come a great favourite with the public, being 
the production of a young man of good talents, 
and written in the spirit that we like—frre 
from all affectation, and filled with information. 
It is truly an amiable book, and besides the 
good sentiments it contains, is a very pleasing 
specimen of a sort of travel-writing, which we 
have ofien regretted that so few of those who 
roam loose about the world, particularly Ame- 
ricans, will condescend to indite—we mean a 
brief and simple notice of what a person of or- 
dinary information may sce and feel in passing 
through a country, which he visits without any 
learned preparation, and traverses without any 
particular object, further than to improve him- 
self in a knowledge of the world and its ways. 
There are individuals, no doubt, who travel to 
better purpose, and collect more weighty infor- 
mation—exploring, and recording as they go, 
according to their several habits and measures 
of learning. But the greater part even of intel- 
ligent wanderers are neither co ambitious in 
their designs, nor so industrious in their execu- 
tion as the Humboldts, the Buckinghams, the 
Clarkes, or the Burckhardts; and as most of 
those who travel for pleasure, and find pleasure 
in travelling, are found to decline those tasks 
which might enrel them among the contributors 
to science, while they turned all their movements 
into occasions of laborious study, it seems rea- 
sonable to think, that a lively and succinct ac- 
count of what actually delighted them, will be 
more generally agreeable than a digest of the 
information they might have acquired. We would 
by. no means undervalue the researches of more 
learned and laborious persons, cspecially in 


readers, their discussions require too much pre- 


attention. They are not books of travels, in 
short, but works of science and philosophy; and 
as the principal delight of travelling consists in 
the impressions which we receive, almost pas- 
sively, from the presentment of new objects, and 
the reflections to which they spontaneously give 
rise, so the most delightful books of travels 
should be those that give back these impres- 
sions in their first freshness and simplicity, and 
excite us to follow out the train of feelings and 
reflection into which they lead us, by the direct 
and unpretending manner in which they are 
suggested. 

Nor are these records of cursory observa- 
tion to be disdained as productive of entertain- 
ment only, or altogether barren of instruction. 
Very often the surface presents all that is really 
worth considering, or all that we are capable of 
understanding ; and our observer, we are taking 
it for granted, is, though no great philoso- 
pher, an intelligent and educated person—look- 
ing curiously at all that presents itself, and 
making such passing enquiries as may satisfy a 
reasonable curiosity, without greatly disturbing 
his indolence, or delaying his progress, and fur- 
nishing us more materials for thinking, with more 
lively reflections than by any quantity of exact 
knowledge on plants, stones, ruins, manufactures 
or history. 

Such, at all events, is the merit and the charm 
of the volume before us. It is the travels which 
have principally interested us, and to them most 
readers will be attracted; the biography is short, 
like the career of the traveller, who was born in 
1810, in Vermont, studied for the church, visited 
Europe in search of knowledge, returned and died. 
We can only group here a few extracts respect- 
ing the famous editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“Friday. Attended classes. Sketched in my note 
book a picture of Wilson in his lecture room, from the 
life, which I transfer to my Journal. ‘Tall and largo; 
light sandy hair, long, carelessly parted over his high, 
round, regular forehead; on the one side stightly curled, 
on the other, hanging loosely over his ‘ear. Nose and 
month not particularly distinguished from other common 
good-sized noses and mouths; chin round, rubbing co- 
zily enough against an ill-adjusted white handkerchief, 
His eyebrows parcake of the colour of his hair, a light 
sandy huc; bis eyes are deeply blue. He was attired 
in an old, black, silk tasselled gown, with a large, flap- 
ping velvet collar, hanging awkwardly ovor his rusty 
grayish surtout, Entering the desk once graced by his 
illustrious predecessors, Stuart and Brown, pushing up 
bis hair with the flat of his hand, he stands for a few 
moments in a eareless manner, turning over, and en- 
deavouring to adjust his scattered, soiled, torn, and 


‘ ” ” *” ” _ * * * * 

“Saturday, March 17,—Called on Professor Wilson. 
Was ushered into his study, where, among a chaotie 
mass of books and papers, I found him reclining on an 
easy elbow chair. On ordinary occasions he appears 
careless enough ; but never did mortal appear more 60 
than then, His room was but the counterpart of him- 
self, Books, chairs, pepers, and manuscripts, all in the 
oddest combination. In alluding to Bryant, whose 
works he had just received from Washington living, 
who has republished his works, with a beautiful preface, 
he remarked, ‘I have just been reading Mr. B.’s poems, 
aud I must reclaim the opinion I pronounced a day or 
two since (to me) respecting him. I had only jast 
looked at them—I have since read the volume with 
great pleasure. He is, however, a different man from 
what I had thought. I expected much imagination, 
and less taste. But I find him very refined in his ima- 
ginations, and very classical in his taste. I wish I 
could get hold of more American authors. I have just 
received two volumes of Artitrican poetry by Samual 
Kettel, which I am looking over; have found some 
very pretty matter in them. I wish I could Jearn more 
about Aaverican poets. I have seen some of Bryant’s, 
a little of Percival’s, a long time since, and a pretty 
little work of Pierpont’s, Airs cf Palestine.” I men- 
tioned to him among others, Mrs. Sigourney. ‘9! yea, 
I remember, I received a very good |ittle volume from 
her, but lost her ‘direction, and never could find it 
again.’ I spoke of Willis, Halleck, and some others to 
him. He told me that he intended to obtain, if he 
could, a number of the American poets, and should 
notice them in Blackwood. 

“We then conversed about American scenery. He 

expressed his strong desire to visit it; to travel on its 
rivers; to explore its forests. He had so long written 
upon English scenery, that there was nothing new for 
his mind to enjoy. Every thing had lost its freshness, 
and nothing would give him greater delight than to 
move among new objects, that he might have the 
luxury of new thoughts, 
“While here, his daughter came in, a black-eyed, 
black-heired little miss of about fifteen, to hand a 4il- 
let and say, ‘Pa, is there any answer?’ and passed away 
like a dream, After considerable more converration 
on American characters, Webster, Everett, and one or 
two others, I departed. As I went through the entry, 
I noticed a fishing rod in tho corner, which quite re- 
minded me of Blackwood.” 


A party at Professor Wilson’s, on finally part- 
ing from Edinburgh, affords the following fine 
picture, from a pen of no mean powers. 


“ April 1.—At ten, P. M., in company with Dr. W, 
visited Professor Wilson, We did not expect to meet 
company, but found a few gentlemen of the literary 
world presert. On entering an elegant parlour as 
the servant announced us, Professor Wilson, in a 
dashy pair of black breeches and silks, came forward 
and politely received us. We were soon engaged ina 
conversation on American habits, arts, literature, &c., 
all of us Jaughing heartily at the giltiness of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s book, which had just appeared. On looking 
round the room my eye was attracted by three females, 
The eldest was fair and winning, Her light aubura 








vious knowledge, and too painful an effort of 
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hair, which on the top of her head was tastefully thrown! Altrive ‘T'ales ; collected among the Peas 


over hor comb, fell in playful ringlets on the side of her 
round and high ivory forchead, being held by a delicate 
white necklace. Her hazel eyes were liquid, expressive 
and restless, at times flashing, at times pensive. Her 
small ruby lips played sweetiy over fine set and most 


exquisitely shaped ivory teeth. Around her neck was picture. 


a black fur tippet, an many rings with their gems 
sparkled cn her fingef4. Her full rich voice was rising 
to its highest swell when we entered, nor did it sound 
lews sweetly as she continued to charm us with a nun. 
ber of fine pieces. Her execution was more graceful 
than that of any lady I have seen in Scotland. The 
second daughter, with less of the art has more of the 
life of beauty. She is the connterpart of some of her 
father’s beautifal deseriptions, Her features were more 
regular than those of her sister, and more overspread 
with tha rich crimson of health and feeling. Her eyes 
and hair also were darker, her smile warmer, and her 
style of beauty on the whole more attractive. As her 
form was uncommonly fine and her hand very delicate, 
she made a most beautiful display at the harp in two 
or three splendid executions. The youngest was a bud, 
bright and beautiful, just expanding its tonder lev ver, 
then in the midst of happiness, and buoyancy, and hope. 
O! muy no rude wind ever ruffle it. Her features were 
those of her elder sister, though time is necessary to 
mature them; she was most lovely. At about eleven 
the bell rang for supper. Winding down the hall stairs 
we entered the supper room, enfilading off to the one 
side and the other of the generously and tastefully 
spread table. On sitting down W. observed, ‘| believe, 
Mr. M., that you have not this pleasant and friendly 
meal in America.’ [ remarked, not so generally as in 
Seotland, but it was by no means unusual, and when 
it was the case, the outspreading of the one resembled 
very much the brilliancy and promise of the other. 
“As coveys of pheasants and quails wero flying over 
the table, veal, cutlets, and tongue, jellies and tarts 
spreading out their varied attractions, the conversation 
was of that broken and pleasant kind, with which well 
bred and lively companions, side by side, diversify the 
vulgarities of eating; indeed, by which they contrive to 
throw a very charm over the exercise. Afier the fierce 
hostility of appetite lad ceased, the conversation be- 
came romewhat more general, until nuts having been 
cracked and toddy introduced, the gentleman and |a- 
dies began to favour the company with songs. Mr. 
Power, a novelist and comedian, sang with groat wit. 
W. did not sing, but remarked that he was ae 9 a 
most attentive listener. The hours went swiftly off, so 
that it was after two when the company rose to depart. 
Before guing I told Miss Wilson how much I should 
value a piece of hor father’s hand-writing. ‘O! enough 
of.that is here, | dare say; mamma, what shall I get?’ 
‘Oh, go to his study apd bring something froin his ta- 
ble, Twish you had suggosted it Lefore, and he would 
have written something original. But stop till to- 
mertow and you shall have something. Where shall we 
send it?’ I regretted that I was to leave so early as 
to deprive me of that honour. Miss Wilson .mmedi- 
ately ran up stairs and brought down two of the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of the last *‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ 
which of course I received with suitablo thanks, By 
the way, 1 told Mra, Wilson, which not a little pleased 
her, (what indeed I had felt the trath of all the eveu- 
ing.) that ‘in enjoying the happiness of meeting thei: 


pleasant family circle I was introduced into the secict 


and the source of much of her husband’s poetry and 
feeling, and wondered, not so much, though | admired 


the more, the creations which had delighted for years} Place, 
the literary world.’ Wilson having entered from the 
entry, expressed the pleasure which he felt in the ac- 
quaintance, regretted its briefness, and that if I would 
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Scotland, &e. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
(Continued from No. 41.) 
The following is a fresh and dashing off-hand 


“The next thing ig which I became deeply interest. 


established by a few young men, of whom I, though far 
opencd our hoase to the public, making each individual 


years ransing, woro beyond all bounds. I was appoint. 
ed secretary, with a salary of twenty puunds @ year, 


which never was paid, though | gave away hundrads 
in charity. We were exceedingly improvident; but I 
never was so much advantaged by any thing as by 
that society; for it let me feel, as it were, the pulse of 
the public, and precisely what they would swallow, and 
what they would not. 

“RE iene te iat tae Soe oe ee 


“T might and would have written the ‘Qaven’s 
Wake’ had the Forum never ex'sted, but without the 
weekly lessons that J got there | could not have suc. 
ceeded as I did, Still our meetings were somewhat 
ludicrous, especially the formality of some of the pre- 
sidents, ‘To me they were so irresistible, that I wrote 
a musical farce, in three acts, called ‘The Forum, a 
Tragedy for Cold Weather,’ wherein all the members 
are broadly taken off, myself not oxcepted, and some 
of our evening scenes depicted, I believe it is a good 
thing of the kind, at least | remember thinking so at 
the time; but it was so severe on some of my friends, 
who had a few peculiarities sbout them, that I never 
showed it to any one. I have it by inc; but I believe 
never man saw it save myself. About the same time I 
wrote another musical drama of three acts, and showed 
it to Mr. Siddons. He approved of it very highly, with 
the exception of some trivial scene, which | promised 
to alter, and he undertook to have it acted on the re- 
turn of the season; but I never saw him again. He 
was always kind and friendly to me, and mado me freo 
to the theatre from ye«ir to year, 
* During the time that the Forum was going on, the 
poetry of Mr, Walter Scott and Lord Byron was excit- 
mf general attention, [ had pub!ish¢g! some pieces in 
‘The Spy’ that Grieve {a warm friend of Mr. Hogg, 
thought exceedingly good; and nothing would serve 
him but that I should take the field once more as a 
poet, and try my fate with others, I promised; and 
having some ballads or metrical tales by me, which 1 
did not like to lose, I planned the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ in 
order that I might take these all in, and had it ready 
in a few months after it was first proposed, I was very 
anxious te read it to some person of taste; but no one 
would either read it, or listen to my reading it, save 
Grieve, who assured me it would do, As | lived at 
Deanhatgn thon, Linvited Mr. and Mrs, Gray to drink 
tea, and to read a part of it with me before offering it 
for publication. Unluckily, however, before I had read 
halfa page, Mrs. Gray objected to a word, which Grieve 
approve 
arose; other authors were appealed to, and notwith- 
standing my giving several very broad hints, [ could 
not procure a hearing for another line of my new 


— 
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which should be some concern of, youre; and I know 
how to buy ono too, by G-—!’ 

“Finally, be told me, that if I would procure him 
two hundred subscribers, to insuro him from loss, he 
would give me £100 for liberty to print one thousand 
copies; and more than that he would not give. I felt 
I should be obliged to comply; and, with great reluc- 
tance, got a few subscription papers thrown off pri- 
vately, and gave them te friends, who soon procured me 


ed, in a literary way, was the Forum, a debating society, | the requisite number. But, before this time, one George 


Goldie, a young bookseller in Princes street, a lad of 


fr>m being & young man, was one of the first, We)|some taste, had besume acquainted with me at the Fo. 


rut, and oarnestly requestedate sce my manuscript. I 


pay a sixpence, and the crowds that attended, for three | gave it to him with reluctance, being predetermined to 


havo nothing to do with him. He had not, however, 
well looked ‘into the work till he thought he perceived 
something above common-place; and, when I next saw 
him, he was intent on being the publisher of the work, 
offering me as much as Mr, Constable, and all the sub- 
scribers to myself over and above. I was very loth to 
part with Mr. Constable; but the terms were so different, 
thiat I was obliged to think of it, 1 tried him again; 
bat he had differed with Mr, Scott, ahd I found him in 
such bad humour, that he would do nothing farther 
than curse all the poets, and declare that he had met 
with more ingratitude from literary men than all the 
rest of the human race. Of course Goldie get the 
work, and it made its appearance in the spring of 1813. 
“Ae I said, nobody had seen the work; and, on the 
day after it was published, I went up to Edinburgh as 
anxious as aman could be. I walked sometimcs about 
the streets, and read the title of my book on the book- 
sellers’ windows, yet I durst not go into any of the 
shops. J was like a man between death and life, wait- 
ing for the sentence of the jury. The first encourage- 
meat that | got was from my countryman, Mr. William 
Dunlup, wine and spirit merchant, who, on observing 
me going sauntering up the plainstones of the High 
street, came over from the Cross, arm-in-arm with 
another gentleman, a stranger to me. I remember his 
salutation, word for word; and singular as it was, it 
nade a strong impression; for I knew that Mr. Dunlop 
had a great deal of rough common sense. 

“*Yeo useloss poetical deevil that ye’re!’ said he, 
* what hae yo been doing a’ this time?’ * What doing, 
Willie! what do you mean?’ *D—n your stupid head, 
ye hae been pestering us wi’ fourpenny papers an’ daft 
shilly-shally sangs, an’ blatherin’ an’ speakin’ i’ the Fo- 
rum, an’ yet had stuff in ye to produce a thing like 
this! ‘Ay, Willie,’ said 1; ‘have you seen my new 
beak?’ * Ay, faith, that I have, man; and it has lickit 
me out o’ a night's sleep. Ye hae hit the right nail on 
the head now, Yon’s the very thing, sir.’ 

“This address gave me 4 little confidence, and I 
faced my acquaintances one by one; aud every thing 
that I heard was laudatory. The first report of any 
work that goes abroad, be it good ur bad, spreads like 
ire set tow hill of heather in a warm spring day, and 
ho one knowa where it will stop. From that day for- 
ward every one has spuken well of the work; and every 
review praised its gencral features, save the Eclectic, 
which, tn the year 1813, tried to hold it up to ridicule 
and contempt. Mr. Jeflery ventured not & word about 


of and defended, and some high disputgs|'t vither good or bad, himself, until the year after, 


when it had fairly got into a second and third edition,” 


Mr. Goldie failed in business, through the in- 


poem. Indoed, I was sorely disappointed, and told my volvement of others; and the third edition of the 
friends so on going away; on which another day was Queen's Wake Hogg wished Constable to pub- 
appointed, and I took my manuscript to Buccleugh 
sonar Mr. Gray Fr not got through the ye page 
when he was told that an itinerant bard had entered| , : ‘ ie 1% 
the lobby, and was repeating his poetry tv the boarders, another toss of fortune’s “ sliddery ba’. 

Mr. Gray went out and joined them, leaving me alone 


lish; but Goldie would not relinquish his claim, 
and the poet was again doomed to experience 


The bankruptcy of Goldie led to the acquaint: 


write him from London he would givo me a good long} with a young lady, to read, or not, as we liked. In|ance of Mr. Blackwood, (the Ebony of Black- 


letter in return, The streets were solitary as I passed 
through them for my room, for the last time. There 
was something very melancholy in my feelings as I 
passed through the silent but splendidly lighted streets, | fore, 
meeting here and there vigilant watchmen, or under 
some lamp-post the sad, forlort, and miserable ruin of} humour, 


what was once female innocence, virtue and loveliness,’ 


‘The work is for sale by our principal book 


again. 
ee 


Tie “ Chaldee Manuscript,” mentioned in the ensu. 


ing artitle, was so offensive that in a second edition o 


Blackwood it was left out and its place supplied by} the merits of a book?’— ft may be so, Hogg,’ said he 


: Gray has sometimes tried to deny the trutt 


not do. 1 never estimated him the less as a friend 


him my plan of publication; but he received me coldly 
and told me to call again. 


{| refused to give it, saying, * What skill have you abou 








othernatter !! 





“I next went to my friend Mr. Constable and told| interests at that unfortunate period. 


about half an hour he sent a request for me likewise to| wood’s Magazine,) and we will here quote from 
come: on which f went, and heard a poor crazy beggar 

repeating such miserable stuff as I had heard be.) . . 
ope 1 an tavvihty sfivensed publ pitaatee wenn: with the suggestion, agreeinent, and accomplish- 
script in my pocket, I jogged my way home in very bad| Ment of that celebrated publiéation. 


the Autobiography all that follows connected 


1] “It was on the occasion of Mr. Blackwood being ap- 


of this anecdote, and to face me out of it, but it would| pointed one of the trustees upon the bankrupt estate 


;| that I was first introduced to him. I found him and 


. , ‘| but I did not forget it, in one point of view; for I never| the two Messrs. Bridges deeply interested in my case. 
sellers; if space admits we shall return to it|read any more new poems to him. 


1 shall never forget their kindness and attention to my 


1 applied to Mr. 
»| Samuel Aitkin, who was the head trustee, with fear and 


I did so—when he said he} trembling, for I judged of him as a severe and strict 
would do no:hing until he had seen the manuscript. I ey I knew would do justice to me, but I expected 


t| nothing farther, When J] waited on hii he looked at 
}}me with his gray stiff eye. ‘It is all over with me 








‘but I know as well how to sell a book’as any man,|here,’ thought I. I never was more mistaken in my 
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life; for no sooner had I stated my cnse than Bamuel 
entered into my interests with his whole heart, and 
said, that prov he could save the creditors from 
losing any thing, which he was bound to do, he saw no 
right they had to make any thing by my edition. He 
then and there consigned over “0 ye whole of re 
remaini ies, in number, charging me only 
with hoaxpeoies of printing, &c. These, to my agrev- 
able astonishment, amounted only to two shillings and 
tenpence halfpenny per volume. The work sold at 
twelve shillings, so that a good reversicn appeared to 
be mine. Mr. Blackwood sold the copies for me on 
commission, and ultimately paid me more than double 
of what I was to have received from Goldie. For this 
I was indebted to the consideration and kindness of 
the trusteos, 
” * * * * * * - * 


“From the time I gave up ‘The Spy,’ I had been 
planning with my friends to commence the publication 
of a magazine ona new plan; but, for several years, 
we only conversed nbout the utility of such a work, 
without doing any thing farther, At length, among 
others, | chanced to mention it to Mr. Thomas Pringle; 
when I found that he and his friends had a plan in con. 
templation of the same kind, Woe agreed to join out 
efforts, and try to set it agoing; but, a8 I declined the 
editorship on account of residing mostly on my farm at 
a distance from town, it became a puzzling question 
who was the best qualified among our friends for that 
undertaking. We at length fixed on Mr. Gray as the 
fittest person for a principal department, and I went 
and mentioned the plan to Mr. Blackwood, who, to my 
astonishment, I found had likewise long been cherishing 
a plan of the same kind. He said J knew nothing 
about Pringle, and always had his eye cn me as a@ prin. 
cipal cssistant; but he would not begin the undertaking 
until he saw he could do it with effect. Finding him, 
however, disposed to encourage such a work, Pringle, 
at my suggestion, made out a plan in writing, with a 
list of bis supporters, and sent it in aletterto ms. I 
inclosed it in another, and sent it to Mr. Blackwood; 
and not long after that period Pringle and he came to 
an arrangement about commencing the work, while | 
was in the country. Thus | had the honour of being 
the beginner, and almost sole instigator of that cele- 
brated work, * Blackwood’s Magazine;’ but from the 
time I heard that Pringle had taken in Cleghorn 
asa partner I declined all connection with it, farther 
than as an occasional contributor. I told him the con. 
nection would not likely last for a year, and insisted that 
ive should break it at once; but to this proposal he 
would in nowise listen, As I had predicted, so it fell 
out, and much sooner than might have been expected. 
Jo tho fourth month after the commencement of that 
work, I roceived a letter from Mr, Blackwood, soliciting 
my return to Edinburgh; and when [ arrived there, i 
found that he and his two redoubted editors had gone 
to loggerheads, and instead of arguing the matter face 
to face, they were corresponding together at the rate of 
about a sheet an hour. Viewing this as a ridiculous 
mode of proceeding, I brought about two mectings bc- 
tween Mr. Blackwood and Mr. Pringle,and ondeavoured 
all that J could to briag them to @ right understanding 
about the matter, A reconciliation was effected at 
that time, and I returned again into the country, Soon, 
however, I heard that the flames of controversy, and 
proud opposition, had broken out between the parties 
with greater fury than ever; and, shortly after, that 
they had finally separated, and the two champions gone 
over and enlisted urder the banners of Mr, Constable, 
having left Mr. Blackwood to shift for himself, and car- 
ried over, as they pretended, their right to the Maga- 
zine, with all their subscribers and contributors, to the 
other side. 

“I received letters from both parties, I loved Pringle, 
and would gladly have assisted him had it been in my 
power; but, after balancing fairly the two sides, I 
thought Mr. Blackwood more sinned against than sin- 
ning, and that the two editors had been endeavouring 
to bind him to a plan whicd could not possibly succeed ; 
89, on considering his disinterested friendship for me, 
manifested in several strong instances, | stuck to him, 
expecting excellent sport in the various exertions and 
mancuvres of the two parties for the superiority. 

“I know not what wickeg genius put it into my 
head, but it was then, in an evil hour, when J had de- 
termined on the side | was to espouse, that I wrote the 
*Chaldee Manuscript,’ and transmitted it to Mr. Black- 
wood from Yarrow. On first reading it, he never 
thought of publishing it; but some of the rascals to 
whom he showed it, after laughing at it, by their own 
accounts till they were sick, persuaded him, nay almost 





forced him, to insert it; for some of them went so far] receipt of the work or of my letter, nor, I dare aay, to 


as to tell him, that if he did not admit that inimitable| deliver it ax directed. The dedication I have never had 
article, they would never speak to him again so long] the heart to cancel, even now when she is ne more, and 
as they lived. Needless however it is new to deny,|I have let the origina! date remain.” 


that they interlarded it with a deal of deevilry of : nh 
their own, which I had never i ocht of; and one who While he was thus engaged in literary labours, 


had a principal hand in these alterations has never yet he performed every summer a tour to the High- 
been nained as an aggressor. lands, and always made a point of stopping some 
“ Certain of he literary associates call mo The Chal. time at the house of one Chalmers Izett, Esq. 


dee Shepherd, and pretend to sneer et my assumption of| Mrs. Izett had been uniformly very kind to him, 
being the author of that celebrated article. Certes they} and during his stay, 


have long ago persuaded the country that I was not.) (7 0... 4 = ; 
Updiiie, heteten: I have preserved the original proof]. Insisting,” says Hogg, “that I should not remain 
idle, she conducted me up stairs one morning, and in- 


he ASE ha Fes goede oman lanai Ota net bes troduced me into @ little study, furnished with books 
mine, which, if 1 remember aright (for I write this in and writing materials. * Now,’ said she, ‘I do not wish 
London,) consists of the first two chapters, part of the fou to carted’ seen ones hours, since you seem to de- 
third, and part of the last. The rest was said to have pant pes ‘nga in it, but whenever you have a spare 
been made up conjointly in full divan. I do not know, nsec either evening or morning, you can retire to this 
but I always suspected Lockhart cf a heavy responsi- place, either to read or write, as the humour suils you. 
bility there. ‘Since you will set me down to write,’ said I, *you 
“I declare I never once dreamed of giving any body must choose a subject for me, for ' have nothing in 
offence by that drojl article, nur did { ever think of er > ae por ool nothing. *How can you 
keeping it a secret either from Mr. Constable or Mr.|°° %t 9 loss for a subject,’ returned she, * and that ma, 
Pringle: so far from that, I am sure, had I been in| J°sti¢ river rolling beneath your eyes*  * Well,’ said I, 
town, I would have shown the manuscript to the latter though I consider myself exquisite at descriptions of 
before publication. I meant it asa sly history of the|P&ture: and mountuin-scenery in particular, yet T am 
transaction, and the great literary battle that was to be a gh es wholly mary tte id ry 
fought. All that | expected was a little retaliation of “he 1 aor’ bs thine make it the enorter, ind fr e, 
the same kind in the opposing magazine; and when I oud. Write comening to prevent your quad em 
received letter after letter, informing me what a dread. |""* ne. 4 
ful flame it had raised in Edinburgh, I could not be} ‘This was the origin of ** Mador of the Moor.” 


brought to believe that it was not a joke. Noone cver} In the same year he conceived a plan of a vo- 
suspected me as the author, Wlen I came to town, 


every one made his remarks, and pronounced his ana lume of romantic poems, to be entitled * Bid- 
. : we Nn > 
themas upon it, without any reserve, in iny hearing, nou eee Night Dreams,” the wwe first of whieh 
which afforded me much amusement. Still Tcould not| intended for the work, were “ Cennel of Dee, 
help viewing the whole as a farce, or sumething unreal} and ‘* The Pilgrims of the Sun.” 
and deceptive ; and 1 am sure I never laughed so much} [Jowever the impress of extravagance may be 
wn life as at the rage in which I found so many) attributed to these works, it would be unjust to 
“ So little had I intended giving offence by what ap- deny them credit for many fine passages ard 
peared in the Magazine, thut | had written out a long} rich flights of imagination. ‘To this species of 


continuation of tho manuscript, which I have by me to} writing Mr. Ilogg had a decided bias, which na- 
this day, in which I go over the painters, poets, law-|iyrally resulted from the scenes of his boyhood 
yers, booksellers, mayistrates, and ministers of Edin- 


burgh, all in the same style; and with reference to the and youth. The dark ravine, the towering moun- 

first part that was published, I might say of the latter| ain, (scenes of the martyrdom of many who 

as King Rehoboam said to the elders of Israel, * My were hunted and persecuted for conscience sake,) 
t 


little finger was thicker than my father’s loins,’ the rugged rock, the red precipitous scaur, the 
took all the energy of Mr, Wilsow and his friends, and 


some sharp remonstrances from Sir Walter Scott, as dashing water-fall, the romantic scary OF 
well as a great deal of controversy and battling with his native delis, readily excited an Uneginstion 
Mr. Grieve, to prevent me from publishing the whole originally of lively construction, and fanned by 
work as a large pamphlet, and putting my name to it.”| the legendary lore and ballads recited and sung to 
: to him in his youth. Add to these the preva- 
y ‘ Yo ” . é * . ° ‘ 
To return to the * Queen's Wake. valent belief in faeries, so sincerely entertained 
“This poem being now consigned to Messrs, Mur-| by the preceding generations of the inhabitants 
pe ow ah sor aarre. pd oe to its a - theylof the haughs and holms, where those tiny elves 
publis a four Hion, whieli was in fact not anew]... j idni xy j > 
edition, but only the renainder of Goldic’s third; so used eg hold their midnight revels in te PA 
that | gained an edition in the eyes of the world, al.| MOonlight, aud which, in his juvenile days, 
though not in the weight of my purse, to which this| though the impression might not amount to the 


edition im reality made no addition. 1t has, however,| distinctness of belief, exercised a strong influ- 
—_ rh mee — ae = has certainly been read/ ence on the feelings of the mass—and we have 
and admired much abovo what its merits warrant. My : iat 

own opinion of it is, that it is a very imperfect and un- a sufficiently explanatory key to the liaigon he 
equal production; and if it were not for three of the | 8° constantly evinces for faery land and witchery. 
ballads, which are rather of a redeeming quality, some 





| (Conclus on in our pext.) 
of the rest are little better than trash, But, somohow 

or other, the plan proved extremely happy; and though , 

it was contrived solely for the purpose of stringing my VARIETIES. 


miscellaneous ballads into a regular poem, happened to 
have a good effect, from ieovtag A see ore destin Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, has boon for some time 
interest, both in the incidents of cach tale, and in the engaged in — and editing the Life and ste 4 
uccess of the singer in the contest for the prize harp. the Rev. Charles Henry Wharton of Burlington, N. J, 
The intermediate poetry between the ballads is all} *\" Jonah Barrington died lately in France. f 
likewise middling good. Man's Life—There are two lives to each of usy— 
gliding on at the same time scarcely connected with 


* ad * ® * ad * * ® each other!—the life of our actions—the life of our 


“ The only other anecdote which | have recorded in 








my diary relating to this poem is one about the dedi- 
cation. As it related to the aniusements of a young 
queen, I thought I could dedicate it to no one so ap- 
propriately as to her royal and beautifal descendant, 
the Princess Charlotte ; which I did. By the advice of 
some friends, I gqt a large paper copy bound up in an 
elegant antique style, which cost three guineas, and 
sent it as a present to her royal highness, directing it 
to the care of Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, and re- 
questing him to present it to his royal pupil. His 





lordship was neither at the pains to acknowledge the 





minds; the external and the inward history; the move- 
ments of the frame—the deep and ever-restless work- 
ings of the heart! ‘They who have loved know that 
there is a diary of the affections, which we might keep 
for years without having oceasion even to touch upon 
the exterior surface of life, our busy occupations—the 
mecitanical progress of our existence; yet by the last 
are we judged, the first is never known. History rer 
veals men’s deeds, men’s outward characters, but not 
themselves, ‘There is a secret self that hath ite awn 
life “ rounded by a dream,” unpenetrated, ungueseed.— 





Bulwer’s Legends of the Rhine. 


The YPournal of Welles Wettres. 








Fairy Opinions in Political Economy.—“Ah! that's 
what I design to convey,” said the silver king. “It is 
the ago less of paper ‘money than paper government ; 
the press is the true bank.” Te lord treasurer of the 
English fairies pricked up his ears at the wore * bank,” 
for he was the Atiwood of the fairies; he had a fa- 
vourite plan of making money out of bulrushes, and 
had written four large bees’-wings-tull upon the true 
nature of capital.-—Jbid. 

There is one moment when ill-nature sincerely re- 
pents—the moment when it secs pity felt for its vic- 
tim.— Helen. 

There are persons with intrinsic differences of cha- 
racter, who, explain as you wil!, can never understand 
one another beyond a certain point.— bid. 

London wit is like gas, which lights at a touch, and 
ata touch can be extinguished.—Jbid. 

Damascus Cullery.—The inlaying of the handles and 
blades of knives with gold, formerly done here, is 
abolished, as well as the manufactory of sword- 
blades.— Madoz’s Travels. 


A Human Porcupine.—The newspapers give an ac- 
count of a man-porcupine, the descendant of a family 
all of the same kind, who has recently been examined 
at the Westminster Hospital. He is covered with green 
scales and quills; which latter he caste exactly as the 
animal does. He is supposed to be first cousin to Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Peter Porcupine; who, if he had a tail 
like O'Conneil, would probably bring him into parlia- 
ment for Dart-mouth, Launces-ton, Pen-ryn, or Shafts. 
bury. A member with so many quills would doubtless 
be a severe critic on every unconstitutional measure ; 
and who durst challenge a man who could shoot so 
much better than any competitor ? 


M. Bourrienne.—The author of the celebrated Me- 
moirs, the carlier volumes of which we believe to be 
historically true, though the later volumes were spun 
out as a bookselting job, is stated, in the French jour- 
nals, to have died in the lunatic asylum at Caen. We 
have heard that he was much addicted to his potations, 
and, indeed, that the worst portior of his work was ex. 
tracted from him under their influence. His death in 
a mad-house is, therefore, not so cxtraurdinary, 

Dr. Franklin continues the iden of one of his prede- 
cessors, by remarking, “It has been computed by some 
political arithmeticians, that if every man and woman 
would work for four hours each day on something 
useful, that labour would produce sufficient to procure 
all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and 
misery would be banished out of the world, and the 
rest of the twenty-four Lours might be leisure and 
pleasure.” This was Robert Owen's scheme, but was 
not original with him. 

Nothing, says Fontenelle, can be more destructive to 
ambition and the passiun for conquest, than the true 
system of astronomy. What a poor thing is even the 
whole globe in comparison of the infinite extent of na- 
ture! 


—<>>—— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Cleone, a Tcle of Married Life. By Mrs. L. Grim. 
stone, author of “ Woman's Love,” “ Character,” &c., 

A Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Sir Matthew Hale, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. By J. B. Williams, Esq., LL. D 

The first number of a new periodical, entitled the 
Oxford University Magazine, is announced at Oxford. 

The Sea Service; or Popular Sketches of Shipbuild- 
ing and Naval Warfare. By the author ofa “ Year in 
Spain.” 

Mr. Loudon, whose every work is of public interest 
and instruction, announces, in monthly numbers, the 
Architectural Magazine, or Popular Journal of Im- 
provements in Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, 
and in the various Arts and Trades more immediately 
eonnected therewith. 

Mrs. Jameson is about to publish her “ Visits and 
Sketches at Home and Abroad.” 

Peter Simple has gone throngh a second edition 
already. 

The Rev. J. Memes has just completed a Life of 
Cowper! 

Mr. Holman, the blind traveller, has nearly ready his 
“Voyage Round the World.” 

“The Sea Wo'f” will form the 11th volume of the 
Library of Romance. 

Thomas Campbell has nearly ready the Life of Mrs. 
Sidduns. 

_ Sir Egerton Brydges has published his “ Imagina- 
tive Biography.” 








HELEN. 


All the members of the literary world know by this 
time, or ought to know it if they do not, that Miss 
Eperwortu has published a NEw Nover! We have had 
a London copy in our hands for a short time, and what 
is better, we shall publish it immediately, The follow- 
ing character of the work is from a late London 
Gazette. 

“It is lung since we have been so delighted by a 
novel as we have Leen with the one before us. It is 
indeed worthy of the name on the title page—and in 
a what high praise du we bestow!—ranking 
Miss Edgeworth, as we do, the first female writer in 
English literature. We have latcly had occasion, in 
the course of their republication, to reperuse her pre- 
ceding productions, They more than realised our early 
impression of theif merit. Helen is quite one of Maria 
Edgeworth’s tales. There is the same interesting story, 
unfolded by the developement of moral qualities ; and 
never did any author better contrive that the act stould 
produce its own consequence. There is the same feli- 
citous dialogue, which lias one peculiar merit, viz. what 
each character says brings out the individual character; 
we get ocquainted with the talkers as they talk. They 
not only say clever things, but say what it is meet, in 
keeping with the general drawing, that they should say. 
It is a great fault in much dialogue, otherwise clever, 
that the speakers are all clever alike; they say brilliant 
things alike. Now, in the dialogues of these pages the 
sepirate characteristics are well preserved. 

**We cannot conclude without observing how com- 
pletely Miss Edgeworth has kept up with her age. The 
follies and fashions of the present hour are depicted 
with as keen and lively a pen as that which caught and 
fixed the passing absurdities of a Lady Delacour or a 
Mrs. Fritter. We now dismiss Helen with our warmest 
congratulations, though we scarcely know to which they 
should be offered—the writer or the public.” 


—=—_ - 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The History and Principles of Banking, by J. W. 
Gilvart, 8vo. Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom, by 
Captain T. Brown, 12:no. History of the British Co- 
lonies, by M. Martin, Vol. 1.; Possessions in Asia, 8vo. 
The Writings of Washington, with his Lite, by Jared 
Sparks, Vol. If.,8vo. The Frolics of Puck, 3 vols. Dr. 
Armstrong’s Lectures on the Morbid Anatomy, Nature, 
and Treatment of Acute and Chronic Diseases, 8vo. 
Sermons contiibuted by Clergymen of the Church of 
England in aid of the Irish Clergy, 2 vols., 8vo, Allan 
Cunningham’s Edition of Burns’ Works, Vol. IL, 12mo. 
Kelley's Orienta! Metrology, 8vo, Excursions in the 
Holy Land, Egypt, Nubia, &c., by Jehn Madox, Esq., 
2 vols. 8vo. A Popular Dictionary of Parochial Law 
and Taxation, by J. H. Brady,12mo. A J ictionary of 
Derivations, by Robert Sullivan, 12mo. The Art of 
being Happy, by Timothy Flint, 12mo. Imaginative 
Biography, by Sir. E. Brydges, 2 vols., post 8vo, Moe- 
mo'rs of H. M. de Latude, confined during 35 years in 
the French State Prisons, 12mo0. Report from the Se- 
lect Committee on Steam Carriages, 8vo. The Feather- 
ed Tribes of the British Islands, by Robert Mudie, with 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 8vo, On the Influence of Mi- 
nute Doses of Mercury, by A. P. W. Philip, 12mo. 
Hymns for Childhood, by Felicia Hemans. The Three 
Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, by Lady Charlotte Bury, 
oblong 4to. Sir Rodoiph of Hapsburgh, an historical 
romance, 3 vols. Napoleon's Dying Soliloquy, and 
other Poems, by T. Stewart, Esq.,12mo, The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine, by the author of “ Pelham,” &c., royal 
8vo. A Continuaticn of the * Letters from the Sussex 
Emigrants in Canada,” written in 1833, 8vo. 


—=> 


The Opera.—Among the attractions to our city at 
present, we may note that the Italian Overa has been 
transferred from New York to the Chesnut street Thea. 
tre, and proves very attractive to the lovers of music. 


¢ —>—— 


From the National Banner. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


“ Waldie’s Select Circulating Library has now in the 
course of publication this last celebrated work of Picken, 
the heir to all the glory, and more than the genius of 
Walter Scott. In our opinion, this work far transcends 
any that ever came from the pen of the Scotish Minstrel. 





It abounds more in racy and pungent pathos; powerful 


invention, fertile fancy, and a skilful:mastery over the 
passions, than is to be found in any of ‘Scott's produc- 
tions, His graphic talent is equally superior, and 
whether he paints the sublimé scenery of nature, or the 
powerful workings of the soul, he is equally skilful. In 
fine, never did we peruse a work of more intense, and 
often painful, interest, which chained you to the page, 
as if by the power of magic, and opened all the sluices 
of the heart’s feeling, as if touched by the wand of sen. 
sibility, at the command of virtue. Intimate with na- 
ture, in all her forms, Picken has revealed her myste- 
ries with fascinating effect. 

“ The time, and the incidents selected for the tale, 
are among the most stirring and romantic of modern 
times. The portraits of the Duchess of Buckingham 
and Lord Hervey are admirably drawn. We almost 
fancied ourselves living at the period, and engaged in 
ihe bustling passions of the times, And here lies the 
test of great genius in an author—to transport your 
feelings to the very events he describes, and so to into- 
rest and excite you, as to create the sensations felt by 
an actor, or a spectator in the scenes. This is the forte 
of Picken—this the great charin of the “ Black Watch,” 
which is worth all other distinctions of authorship—all 
other perfections of wit, learning, and taste heaped 
together. 

“ The Waldie system, after all, will be patronised as 
the most popular, and congenial to Ainerican taste, 
habits and predilections.” 

We give tle above as the opinions of an original and 
shrewéd critic, though we do not agree with him in con- 
sidering Picken equal to Scott, far less his superior.—Ld, 

—<>>— 

Among the London books on our table, the most re- 
markable are Bulwer's Pilgrims of the Rhine, and the 
posthumous work of * Monk” Lewis, entitled “ Jour 
nel of a West India Proprictor.” It is racy, graphic, 
and full of genius and talent, sparkling with thought, 
and redolent of poetry. As soon as we have disposed 
of Miss Edgeworth, our readers shall most probably 
have this very extraordinary work, Crabbe’s Life we 
have found very agreeable anc well written, and regret 
that our space is too confined to make extracts. The 
sacrifice we make to variety will be amply compensated 
by the interest of Hugg’s Autobiography. 





Wacousta, cr the Prophecy, which we had the pleasare 
of first introducing to the American public in our last 
volume, has been dramatised ; report speaks well of its 
stage effect. tis the most dramatic novel of modern 
date. 





The short but very pleasing work of Allan Canning- 
ham, which we commence to-day, cannot fail to inte- 
rest all who have a spark of literary taste in their 
composition ; his words convey ideas most rapidly and 
pleasingly to the mind. We can scarcely recognise pro- 
found thinkers by a surer test than that they save the 
bulk of men from the pain of elaborate thought. 





The Novelist’s Magazine, projected on the spur of the 
success of this “ Library,” is announced by its proprie- 
tor as “discontinued,” and to such of his subscribers as 
may desire it, he recommends our publication. Novels 
alone are thus discovered to be unsatisfactory as mental 
refresiiment—a discovery we are gratified to be con- 
firmed in. Another imitator, * Greenbank’s Periodical 
Library,” has been for some wecks, if not months, in 
arrears; so that wo are alone in the field of supplying 
books by mail, and after these failures, shall probably 
so continue—for continue we shall, while the public sus- 
tain us by prompt remittances, Our list increases sv 
rapidly, that the small number printed over the actual 
demand will not supply the cash orders to the end of 
the volume. No copy can, therefore, be sent to a new 
subscriber without advance payment, or sufficient re- 
ference. 





The inexorable shears of the printer have cut short 
much of the matter prepared for this week’s Journal. 
Our Bibliomaniac notes, of which we lave a sarge store, 
and even our “ Table,” has been cut in twain, leaving 
us only space to say, that the record of “* New Ameri- 
can publications” is too short to demand a separate 
head, and will be brought up next week ;—that Mr. 
Tudor, whose pleasing Journal in Mexico we close to- 
day, tiaversed the state of Ohio by land to Wheeling, 
whence he pursued his route to Washington ; here be 
was introduced to the president, who was “ i 
short pipe,” and breakésasted with Daniel Webster. He 
then paid a visit to Mount Holyoke, a second one to 
Boston, and embarked for home from New York. 
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